SUNDAY MORNINGS

having great powers as an artist: the journalist,
his work done, lapses into oblivion. So, argues
Mr. Wells, does the artist. In one of these new
prefaces he states the view that in course of time
all works of art, however great, must lose their
value and their interest. Two things here he
seems to me to overlook.

The first is that the death which, in time,
sooner or later overtakes works of art, similarly
overtakes other human enterprises. However
short the life of art, the life of journalism is
shorter. The other, is that he has never quite
decided whether or not to think in terms of Time,
as we commonly conceive it. He is capable
(none more so), whether in his scientific or his
theological works, of transcending time. Yet the
moment he is set upon contrasting the useful
work of the evolutionary reformer with the self-
indulgent play of the pure artist, terrestrial Time
completely dominates his notions. At the end of
Back to Methuselah Mr. Shaw (who has much in
common, if they will pardon me, with Mr. Wells)
depicts a scene which takes place " As Far as
Thought Can Reach." People have got a long
way : they are hatched from eggs : which seems
very dull to me. But, on that plane of time and
the physical theory about the Earth, it is dis-
tinctly not" as far as thought can reach/' Thought
can reach as far as the earth's beginnings in fire,
and as far as the earth's end in frost. Herbert
Trench magnificently sang that cold conclusion in
his Requiem of Archangels. "The vine, the woman,
and the rose " will have gone ; so also the " Methu-
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